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The King visiting wounded Indian soldiers in the New Forest. 
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THE INVASION 
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OF GERMANY. 


Buchan. 


The Week's Record. 


; | ‘HE most interesting and the most important 
side of last week’s campaign has been the 
eastern. As we have already noted, the 

Russian counter-attack had driven back von Hinden- 
burg almost to the line of the German frontier. Then 
for a little the Russian centre remained stationary. 
A great effort was made by Rennenkampf on the 
Russian right, but von Schubert still remains en- 
trenched beside the Mazurian Lakes, and until the 
swamps are hardened by frost it is not likely that 
he will be dislodged. Meanwhile the Russian left 
had split the Austrians into two parts, driving one 
southward through the passes of the Carpathians, 
and the other in full retreat on the road to Cracow. 
At the beginning of last week the investment of 
Cracow had begun, and Russian cavalry were on 
the edge of Silesia. General von Hindenburg, whose 
business it is at all cost to defend the rich industrial 
districts of the Upper Oder, endeavoured to relieve 
the Russian pfgsure on the south by striking at 
their centre. Behind the German frontier line runs 
a series of strategic railways. Just as at Tannenberg 
he defeated Sansonoff by moving troops behind his 
line in motor cars, so here he used the railways to 
mass large bodies of men between Thorn and Posen, 
and struck hard at the Russians in the gap between 
the Warta and the Vistula. His movement succeeded 
up to a point, and the Russian centre has fallen back 
to a line between Plock and the river Bzura. 

There is no reason to believe that this is anything 
but a temporary check. The Russian centre has 
retreated, at the outside, twenty miles. The important 
question is, whether it will be necessary for the whole 
Russian front to retreat to keep in line? This does 
not seem likely for two reasons. The first is that, 
although Russia has no lateral railways to help her 
in Western Poland, and so cannot move rapidly 
reinforcements to any one point, yet her numbers are 
so great (and are daily growing greater) that no part 
of her front is likely to be weak enough to fall back 
to any great distance, even before such a movement 
as von Hindenburg’s. In the second place, the 
turning operations around Cracow are really inde- 
pendent of what happens on the front in Western 
Poland. Russia is not more than a dozen miles from 
the Southern Silesian border. She has sufficient 
forces to mask Cracow if she cannot take it speedily. 
Once west of Cracow, she holds the junction of the 
main routes to Berlin by the Oder and to Vienna 
through the Gap of Moravia. She will then have 
completely turned both the line of the German frontier 
fortresses and the line of the Oder, and the industrial 
parts of Silesia will be at her mercy. A blow here will 
be almost as much a blow at the heart as an invasion 
of Saxony or Brandenburg. That is what Russia is 
aiming at; that is what von Hindenburg will strain 
every nerve to prevent. The next week or ten days 
should decide the issue. 
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The war in Flanders is still a stalemate. “pe” 
win a few thousand yards in one corner, and 105© ~ ¢pé 
in another, but there is no substantial chang® “4 of 
position. Since the repulse of the Prussian GU” 
November 11, in front of Ypres, there is no § it fof 
incident to chronicle. It looks as if we must W* j96 
the decision in the eastern theatre before e*P 
any serious change in the west. 


A Raid upon Britain. gp 
The possibility and the probability of a Gorn dl 
raid upon these shores have been hotly ca®¥” che 
this week. This is what Germany desires: o 
hopes that the expectation of invasion will keris 
home some of the troops which are so U!=_ ¥é 
needed in Flanders. There is no reason wit if 
should play her game. It is not likely t)® yaf 
John French’s military requirements will in 2"), a 
be interfered with by stories of an immediaté a e 
sion. At the same time, it is unwise to rule po) 
raid from the contingencies of the war. 
is likely to attempt to invade these shores ©” 1 
a moment of triumph or in a moment of 50 sgt 
She is now experiencing the latter, and the con gt 
rumours of naval activity in the Elbe estuaty go!" 
mean that she is going to make a desperaté . # 
to handicap British policy. Her motive, 4° 
many of her doings, would be political, not § 
cal. She would be aiming at a psychologi 
not at a military victory. As things stand at Prd of 
it seems incredible that troops could be Jando" ov 
our coasts in sufficient numbers to effect any I na" 
purpose. What is more likely is that we shal 
a repetition of the Yarmouth incident, 4” 
some of our east coast towns bombarded by & ae 
cruisers. The omens suggest that in the next og 4 
or two our High Sea Fleet may at least be 8 
chance of serious fighting. 


The Cost of the War. 


The immense War Budget, as introduced no 
House of Commons and accepted without © gd# 
by all parties, represents by far the greatest“f™ if od 
effort ever made in the history of the world. , 
wanted proof of the unanimity of all class¢5 7e by 
moment we would point to a suggestion 3 
the leader of the Labour Party that direct to 
should be extended downward to all wage eat) 
and paid through their employers. This ent By 
reasonable tax has always been dismissed worry 
past with the answer that the working ma? ast, 
never submit to it; but here we have Mr: po 
Henderson arguing in its favour. On om A 
only do the Government seem to have wie 
opportunity. An occasion like this gave a WO igh? f 
chance for doing what has been done witb in w 
ventes, and making all classes participat® tp? 
State Loan. The smallest amount of the Loa per” 
can be taken is f100. If this minimum 
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a "eed to £1o, or even to £1, and if Government 

We ch had been retailed through the Post Office, 

the Ould have taken a great step to breaking down 

Mong between capital and labour, by enor- 
Y increasing the number of capitalists. 


W German Strength. 


(a 

p it have now been nearly four months at war, 
pe Possess interesting to consider what indications we 
of «Of the strength and weakness of our opponents. 
a igo; Sum up the chief German asset in one word— 
ff it} Pline. A machine has its drawbacks, but till 


Wha Ks down it works with precision, and this is 
thay on German armies have done. Every step 


°rethought could suggest was taken to prepare 

Cary; 8tound for the campaign. Espionage was 

ri - to a point never known before in history ; 

f) eh was too difficult, no point too small, for the 

ne When | ake industry of the German staff. Then 

yt nd] It Came to fighting, the German millions, were 

if Wey °¢ with a mathematical accuracy which might 
) 


ang — impossible when one is dealing with flesh 
nq 00d. Battalions advanced to be mown down, 

. hers, and still others, came on over their 
ei *s. It recalls the ghastly story of the Russian 
ui 


d Ment in the Napoleonic wars which voluntarily 
i Suns Up a ditch with their bodies in order that the 
if might cross. From trained troops like the 
@ | dy 2 Guard we might expect this iron discipline, 
at : been equally shown by the raw levies of 
y “nteen, and the middle-aged Landsturm. In 
it Rain ent fighting in Flanders, when our troops 


front a trench they often found themselves con- 
Who €d with white-faced boys, weeping with fatigue, 
to di ammered their one English word “ Please,”’ 
to oo the advancing bayonets. But the thing 
hia is that these boys had charged and 
h 
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3 th again with amazing courage. They were 
c thin © grip of the machine, the most wonderful 
to th of its kind on earth. Let us give all praise 
$ Our * Superb discipline and the amazing courage of 
i hag °€. On the whole, too, the German staff work 
a 


marae excellent. The arrangements of the great 
Ww to the Marne were extraordinarily perfect 
Dera, One considers that five armies were involved, 
that a from different bases. Moltke once said 
bate © unite two converging armies on the field of 
the a the masterpiece of military science, and 
have Ming of the German armies could scarcely 
to been bettered. All the business of the retreat 
xe Aisne and the stand there was also a proof of 
but ah Staff work. The German army is a machine, 
dep, © must never forget that it has, in the highest 
“e, the merits of a machine—precision, smooth- 
> and speed. 


‘ German Weakness. 


fanngyit has also the weakness of a machine. You 
nq if €asily turn a flour mill into a printing press ; 
a ;,,“Nything goes wrong it is very difficult to adjust 
$4, _ cate military organization to meet it. That 
Wor, °*Y, while Germany is strong in ordinary staff 
gee in her army commanders, she is weak in 

has Shest command of all. It is now clear that she 
a Moltke, nor anybody approaching a Moltke. 
tthe ator of that great name, the present chief 
_ General Staff, has been hampered by illness, 
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but there seems no doubt that he does not possess 
any conspicuous talent for war. So far as we can 
judge, there has been no real attempt to combine 
the fighting on east and west into one definite cam- 
paign. In the west the supreme command seems to 
have varied. For a long time it lay with von Kluck, 
but just lately the Bavarian Crown Prince appears to 
have taken charge. In the east, General von Hinden- 
burg is supreme, and the Duke of Wirtemberg has 
now taken over the Austrians. The General Staff 
seem to have staked everything upon the success 
of their initial plan—the defeat of France in a month, 
and the subsequent massing of nine-tenths of their 
forces on the Russian frontier. This failed, and since 
then they have not found a substitute. Troops have 
been shifted backwards and forwards between the 
two frontiers without much intelligence, and the 
result is that Germany has not reached her maximum 
of effect at either. If Moltke had been in charge it 
is pretty certain that by this time the German 
armies would have been back on the Rhine, fighting 
a defensive campaign with the odds in their favour. 
But the new German War Lords are not capable of 
this heroic strategy. Their one achievement has been 
the conquest of Belgium, and they are determined to 
stick to it, regardless of strategical considerations. 
We have no reason to complain of this decision, for 
it is playing our game, and still more the game of 
Russia. The attrition of the German armies would 
be slow behind their frontiers, and it is all to the good 
that they should be obliging enough to fight in a 
theatre where their losses are enormous. 


The Allied Strength. 


The Allies, on the other hand, have kept strictly 
in view the larger strategical purpose. When the full 
history of the war comes to be written, it will be 
shown how admirably the armies of the Grand Duke 
Nicholas and General Joffre have worked together. 
Rennenkampf’s early performance in East Prussia 
did much to draw off the pressure in the west, just 
as our stone-walling in Flanders gravely weakened 
the German march to the Vistula. Both the generalis- 
simos are playing the big game. Neither is taking the 
offensive in a way to embarrass the other. It is 
instructive to read the history of the 1814 campaign, 
which was largely fought in the valleys of the 
Oise, Aisne, and Marne, and to see what mischief 
could be wrought by allies who played for their 
own hand. The superb resistance of Napoleon would 
have been impossible but for the conflicting policies 
of Schwarzenberg and Bliicher. To General Joffre 
the Russian forces appear as his right wing ; to the 
Grand Duke Nicholas the French and British are his 
left flank. Obviously such a conception means that 
in many parts of the field progress must be slow, at 
first sight unreasonably and unnecessarily slow. But 
in a war of such magnitude against an enemy who is 
fighting with time, it is the slow and sure game which 
will win. Germany is spendthrift of her capital, 
both in men and material. To-day she is using shells 
manufactured only a month ago, and there is reason 
to believe that she has nearly exhausted her great 
ammunition reserves. As was pointed out last week, 
she will find these reserves almost impossible to 
replace, and if her artillery weakens her chief fighting 
asset is gone. 
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The gun-carriage, the pall-bearers, and officers 
carrying the insignia of the late Lord Roberts, 
proceeding to St. Paul’s. 


Cc 
, : : ing 
The illustrations above show the simple but touc ome 
Boulogne to the vessel which was to carry os ue 
city and river,” where he now lies with Ne 


< TO GLORIOUS BURIAL SLOWLY BORNE.” 


», Of 
‘ted Caqord Roberts were removed from the station at In accordance with military custom, the late field- 
isle w€dral, under the “cross of gold that shines over marshal’s charger, with jack-boots reversed, was 
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and Wellington, “foremost captain of his time.” led behind the gun-carriage. 
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Children of the King of the Belgians at Westminster Cathedral. 


THE UNDAUNTED KING. 


“ UNDAY, November 15, was the féte day of 
GS ater King of the Belgians. No one, outside 
\_~ the Teutonic League, tendered him felicitations in 
the usual formula, but millions of men and women in 
many lands offered him and his stricken country the 
tribute of their deep sympathy and heartfelt admira- 
tion. King Albert has written his name high on the 
roll of heroic and devoted monarchs, and the his- 
torian of the future will crown him with imperishable 
laurels. Early in August last he was faced with a 
situation which tested him as probably no king 
known to history has ever before been tested. Ger- 
many demanded unopposed passage through his 
territory, in absolute defiance of her treaty guarantee 
of neutrality. She coupled the demand with fair 
promises and dire threats. ‘“‘ Let us pass through 
unimpeded,”” she said, ‘‘ and we will pay for all 
damage done, ensure your independence when the 
war is over, and deem you our friend in future. If 
you refuse, you must take the consequences.’” What 
those consequences were King Albert knew full well. 
Resistance, he was well aware, would mean the 
sacrifice of thousands of his people; his little land 
would be sodden with blood, her fair fields would 
be trampled down, her industries ruthlessly destroyed, 
her habitations rendered desolate, her people home 
less wanderers, and her name, perchance, blotted out 
of the book of nations. Had he bowed the head and 
said, ““We are weak and you are terribly strong ; 
pass on, we dare not resist you,’’ he might have been 


t, # 
forgiven—nay, might have’ been applauded. Bu ‘nd 


every one knows, he resisted the temptation us 
refused to make friends with the mammon 0 red 
righteousness. He took his stand upon the pligh® ps 
word of the nations, including Prussia, and conse! {0 


of the unalterable attachment of the Bel gians e 
their independence, chose to subject his pe°P 0 
untold horrors rather than sell their national jot 
for the fleshpots of temporary immunity. And ™ 
has been the result ? Let Punch reply. In a carto? es 
probably one of the finest ever seen in its pase pel 
Punch represents the Kaiser as MephistoP”c, See 
gloating over the ruin of Belgium and saying, 
you have lost all.” To which King Albert teP 
‘No, not my soul!” He has preserved not 0™ y , 
own soul and that of his country, but the sou ce 
Europe as well. But for the magnificent resist@ of 
which his little scratch army made to the horde re 
invaders, the chances are that the devilish doctt the 
of crude, materialistic force would have infecte® / jr 
whole of Europe, and would have blighted all the per 
flowers of that civilization, imperfect though i “pri” 
which is based on the essential principles of ™ t tbe 
tianity. We may hope, with good reason, that “ing 
future holds many happy birthdays in store for 3 a 
Albert. We shall see, ere long, Belgium rising ong 
Phoenix from the ashes , and again advancing # pet 
the paths of peaceful prosperity, ennobled by | of 
national sacrifice, and gladdened by the gratituc 
the unconquered world. 
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te A German submarine half submerged. 


GERMAN SHORTCOMINGS BY SEA 


AND LAND. 
ee 


NE result of the prevailing rough weather will 
be to drive the enemy’s submarines off the 
Swans’ Path, as our Viking forefathers used 
Whine the northernmost area of the North Sea. 
t st waves are rolling high enough to wash down 
alon Tidges of Dreadnoughts, and destroyers wallow 
type half submerged, submarines of the German U 
Attn, Can do little effective work in the open sea. 
Cugh the boats may find a depth at which they 
Sapa an even keel, they will be unable to 
th. the water out of their eyes—that is, prevent 
qu Waves from blinding their periscopes. Conse- 
“ntly, although the coming of wintry weather 
the to the discomforts of the crews of our Fleet in 
the North Sea, it has its compensations in lessening 
Submarine terror. 
Since much has been heard of German submarines 
ran the war began that the importance of this 
o> of the enemy’s sea force is in danger of being 
Sibj,  umated. Having regard to what was pos- 
lit, 12 this direction, Germany has really done very 
Teal by means of her under-water craft. The 
the truth is, that the advent of hostilities found 
tac €nemy not so well equipped for submarine at- 
inte as she should have been, especially as the 
“Qtion was to carry out that war of attrition 
had been planned by her General Staff. 
Bens. this because Grand Admiral von Tirpitz, the 
in Or of the German Fleet, did not believe much 
Ubmarines. He regarded them as experimental, 
‘efore of doubtful value, and he was unwilling 
. pend much money upon them. But for the 
Gals *5 of the submarine, headed by Vice-Admiral 
€qni €r, Germany would have been even worse 
Pped than she is with these craft. 
Usin €re is one other way in which the enemy is 
8 bluff to cover up the effects of an unprogressive 
De ire policy. Like a certain school of British ex- 
» Grand Admiral von Tirpitz did not believe in 


mammoth guns for warships. The quality of the 
11-inch and 12-inch guns had been proved, and he 
was not willing to place aboard his ships larger 
weapons, the utility of which he thought doubiful. 
In a literal as well as a figurative sense, von Tirpitz 
“stuck to his guns,’’ and the result is that Germany 
will have no new ship carrying 15-inch guns ready 
for the pennant until late in next year—if so soon 
as that. On the other hand, it is now well known 
that several vessels armed with 15-inch guns will 
shortly be passed into the British Fleet. Every 
month that goes by now will see our Fleet strength- 
ened at a rate which the enemy cannot possibly 
approach. 

On shore Germany adhered to the close formation, 
long discarded in our army, which has cost her so 
dearly, and the military instinct of the “‘ greatest mili- 
tary nation ’’ has been so stultified by rigidly copying 
1870 models that it is quite devoid of the quick 
initiative. Whilst things go as per programme all 
is well; when they do not, all is chaos. Germany 
is so thoroughly self-opinionated that she regards 
her own shortcomings as showing other people’s lack 
of astuteness because they do not follow her ex- 
ample. The Zeppelin fiasco shows this. Germany 
stuck to Zeppelins after every other Power had 
rejected them (and rightly) as being of small mili- 
tary value. And what use have they been to her ? 
We hear much of a marvellous airship fleet that is to 
wreck London and do other terrible things ; but where 
is it? Apart from dropping bombs that have killed 
a few civilians, the Zeppelins have not so far dis- 
tinguished themselves. All the really effective 
aerial work on both sides has been done by the 
heavier than air machines. And so it will be to the 
end. Apparently the Zeppelin menace is negligible, 
and Germany has evidently learned that elongated 
gas-bags are not of much use in a war, for she is 
making little use of them. 
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 agtes dee the order to join their comrades at the front. 
q hag fightful part of the year—cloudless skies, genial warmth, and windless days. 
Won laurels for a particularly fine charge. 


The chilly November weather of our British climate 
The Bengal Lancers here 
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WHERE “JACK” LEARNS TO SHOOT. 


H.M.S. Excellent—A Ship that is not a Ship. 


a bluejacket, who desires to qualify in gunnery, 

and thus obtain special proficiency pay, has to 
pass through a course of instruction in this subject, 
on board what is officially known as His Majesty’s 
Ship Excellent, or one of its branches. H.M.S. 
Excellent is easily the most curious “ship ’”’ in the 
whole of the Navy, inasmuch as it has never been 
launched, never sailed or steamed a yard during the 
whole of the many years it has been borne on the 
books of the Navy, and could not do so, no matter 
how great the emergency. It possesses no propelling 
machinery, no steering gear, and even the familiar 
“bridge’”’ is absent. As a 
matter of fact, it is not a 
ship at all; it is an island 
close to Portsmouth dock- 
yard. 

Whale Island is the real 
name of H.M.S. Excellent, 
but the custom of the Royal 
Navy demands that every 
officer and man serving with 
the fleet must be borne on 
the books of some vessel or 
another, so Whale Island is 
a ship in the official and 
technical sense of the word. 
Were it really so, its size is 
such that it would make 
even the Mauretania appear 
as a veritable tug boat along- 
side it, since it is now some 
ninety acres in extent, and 
has been almost entirely 
formed by the gradual accre- 
tion of mud taken from other 
parts of the dockyard when 
extensions and deepening 
works have been in progress. Curiously enough, 
Whale Island cannot now really justify its claim to 
be regarded as an island, since of recent years it has 
been connected to the mainland by means of a per- 
manent causeway. 

The island may, however, claim to be the most 
completely equipped establishment of its kind in the 
world. Here is to be seen, by those who are privileged 
to approach it, at least one specimen of every type 
of gun in current use in the fleet. These, indced, 
in the great majority of cases, are mounted here even 
before they are placed on a ship. The reason for 
this will be obvious. The moment it is decided by 
the authorities to place a new pattern gun upon 
ships to be constructed, it becomes necessary to 
train sufficient officers and men in its use, so “that 
they may be placed aboard her so soon as she is 
ready for service. Roughly speaking, it takes two 
years to complete a modern warship of the largest 


: VERY member of the fleet, be he an officer or 


size, so that if the training with the new gun is com 
menced at Whale Island, as is often the case, on the 
day that the keel of the new vessel is laid down, 27 
adequate number of officers and men to work the 
guns will be ready by the time she comes to be put 
into commission. Here it may be remarked that 4 
very careful record is kept at Whale Island, with 4 
duplicate at the Admiralty, of every officer and mat 
who undergoes a course of instruction there, showin$ 
the type of guns with which he has become thoroughly 
acquainted. 

It is often found during the carrying out of this 
training at Whale Island that improvements to the 
gun itself, or to its mount- 
ings or ranging, can be made, 
and the necessary alterations 
are then carried out, oftet 
by the men themselves, be- 
fore the gun is actually placed 
on board a ship. Officers 
and men undergoing instruc- 
tion here are distinctly e0- 
couraged by the Admiralty 
never to regard any weapo? 
they are called upon t? 
handle as perfect, but con 
stantly to consider what im- 
provements to them might 
with advantage be made. 
Any useful suggestion of this 
character that may be made, 
and is adopted by the author! 
ties, is placed to the credit of 
the officer or man who orig! 
nated it; and this is entere' 
in the official register that 15 
kept of the services of all 1" 
the fleet, from the highest t? 
the lowest, and this counts 
considerably towards his future advancement. BY 
the adoption of this admirable policy much of. the 
present proficiency of both our naval guns and out 
gunners has been brought about. 

No officer below the rank of lieutenant is permitted 
to take a course of gunnery on H.M.S. Excellent. AS 
soon as he attains this rank he is called upon to decide 
in which of the three great branches of his professio? 
he elects to specialize—navigation, engineering, 
gunnery. Before he can adopt the latter, he must 
have passed at least one year at sea in the rank ° 
lieutenant. He is then sent to Greenwich Hospita!, 
in order to take a course in the theory of gunnery: 
This is of a very thorough and far-reaching characte? 
and includes considerable study of the higher mathe 
matics, trigonometry, ballistics, explosives, etc. The 
course extends over nine months. At the end of 
that time the lieutenant is examined, and should he 
reach the high pitch of proficiency that is demande 
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ton, ). 
Show tim, he is passed for transfer to Whale Island 
Seq * he fail to satisfy the examiners, he is sent to 
to y °r a further period, with permission to apply 
he has’t8o another course in those subjects in which 
of ..°S failed upon the completion of his new term 
Service, 
a he practical course at Whale Island lasts for 
i Six months. During this time the officer is 
f an upon to show himself capable of handling guns 
ims descriptions and calibres, as well as to prove 
to elf able to impart the knowledge he possesses 
Un gg who will presently be called upon to act 
his instructions. Upon the conclusion of this 
Week Cal course, the officer goes for some five or six 
Sig. © © Woolwich Arsenal. The training here con- 
’dius of instruction in carrying out repairs and 
fit, *Ments of a minor character to guns and their 
taj 08s and equipments, while he has also to pass a cer- 
W,..7mount of his time in the royal laboratories at 
ig Te Wich. When this course is at an end, an officer 
dir. goed as being fully qualified in gunnery in every 
Warshi? and to control the weapons of any type of 
Dlagaa? to which he may be sent, and the letter (G) is 
Tho after his name in the official Navy List. 
Mich, Course for the men sent to H.M.S. Excellent is 
% + the same as that for the officers, though not 


at nanced, while the preliminary theoretical course 


. 


A 
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training in the theory of gunnery, explosives, etc., 
is given to them at Whale Island. Here, if a 
man shows sufficient ability, he may qualify first to 
become the captain of a gun, and subsequently 
a gunnery instructor on board some ship. If he 
qualifies, in addition, as a first-class gun shot, and can 
show equal skill in the use of the rifle, he may then 
continue his studies with a view to becoming the 
captain of a turret or a barbette, and in due course 
may become a gunner. This makes him a warrant- 
officer, and he enjoys the same rank and precedence 
as a boatswain or a carpenter. Perhaps it may be 
added that, before a sailor can apply to his command- 
ing officer for permission to undergo a course of gunnery 
training on H.M.S. Excellent, he must be either an 
able seaman, a leading seaman, or a petty officer. 

As soon as he has reached the rank of gunner, 
there is still further promotion awaiting him if he 
can show the necessary ability, since the Admiralty 
offers to the more skilled of these gunners every year 
a certain number of commissions as chief gunners. 
This makes them officers, and means that the gulf 
between the quarter-deck and the forecastle has 
been successfully bridged. Therefore there is every 
incentive for an ambitious man to devote himself 
to gunnery in the fleet, and to this may, in a great 
measure at least, be attributed the wonderful shoot- 


~ °enwich is dispensed with entirely. Elementary ing of the British Navy. 
LETTER FROM THE FRONT. 


eel rene ev net tease aintsnct > obeeeioiee eae) 


Somewhere in France. 
HERE is much to write about, but I may not 
Write what the Censor will stop. 
Daty Our work here is much the same as at the 
Most ; Of the Aisne. I think what impresses me 
Sy, ‘8 Not the valour of our troops, but the “ cheery 
€ss ’’ with which they stick to their trenches. 
the “Remy in front is, to my mind, not so bad as 
tre, , °Omfort of eating and sleeping in a cold, wet 
» Out of which you can’t show a hand without 
*Machine, or shrapnel fire beginning. 
thi, “™y is behaving extraordinarily well under 
tha, train, and showing qualities which are better 
Tomme® valour of the “ charge.’’ A charge is to 
- a very welcome change. 
tao, 4 eneral health of the troops continues ex- 
ions Narily good even under these trying condi- 
Steag to the body as well as to the mind. The 
%q; *Stness of our troops astounds the French, 
c Ocking out the Germans completely. 
Some Peasantry here are a frugal, pious people. 
Ve “4 them are, in this district, a bit ‘‘near.” I 
‘arch ©en surprised to find how a couple of days’ 
"iffere Sometimes brings us into a district of totally 
.. people—I mean in character. We are 
‘te | a good farmhouse here, where the people 
e ao Mean; you would think they resent our 
°Ushy *e in their country. We have been scrupu- 
ve Polite, and have paid cash always, but they 
Coy. “efused to sell, and hidden their goods. Of 
Ne is — can soon settle that kind of conduct, but 
No Sth to do so. They have hidden their coal, 
dey ul, and hay. Of course, one can understand 
4y want to save it for themselves later; but 


i 


these things we must have now, and we pay top 
current prices for them. This experience is excep- 
tional, but this seems to be a bad district. 

This is a very uninteresting, cold, damp country. 
The weather has been indifferent. One cannot 
describe it as wet weather, but the roads have never 
been dry, and are “ glaur”’ itself. 

I suppose you have a very shrewd idea of where 
we are, and the papers will tell you of what is going 
on here. We are having no brilliant victories, but 
this kind of fighting suits our book admirably. 
Every little scrap costs the enemy very much more 
than us. Yesterday in front of us there were two 
attacks in the dark. We lost 15 killed and 59 
wounded, and it was computed that 2,000 of the 
enemy’s dead lay in front of our trenches—not to 
speak of the wounded who had crawled in. Allow- 
ing for a large over-estimate, their losses are per- 
fectly appalling. 

I wish the war were ended, and I at home; but 
were I at home now, I’d be miserable. I often think 
of you, and feel sorry that your duty lies by your 
flock. I wonder what effect this war will have on 
our religious life ? Here its influence is very marked. 
Death is standing by each man, and he is soberly 
earnest. Some are more religious than others, and 
the mass are certainly quieter, steadier, and more 
proper in their talk. 

I hope the influence of the war will lead to an 
improvement in the social life at home. Your work 
will be heavier than usual just now, I’d think, as 
more people will be feeling the lack of comfort, and 
will be glad of the company of one who knows the 
way to comfort and encouragement. 


If 
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-BELGIAN FRO 


= 


NTIER. 


ON THE FRANCO 


ches Belgians are the Spartans of modern Europe. They have nobly borne the brunt of battle for more tha? 
a hundred days. Our photograph shows the famous 7th Regiment of the line in the trenches. 


EAVY siege guns are now being used by the Allies on the Franco-Belgian border. One o 


French howitzers is here shown—a rival to the German monster that fires ‘‘ Jack Johnsons.” ao N 


ANN 
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“HAS ANYBODY HERE SEEN CALAIS ?” 


HE persistent efforts of the Germans to break through the Allied lines in order to reach Calais have probably 
€en finally frustrated. Our illustration shows levies of the Belgian 2nd Army drilling on the seashore. 


Dav by day the Germans continue their attacks, only to meet with repulse after repulse. They are here 


Sx_Seen bringing field guns into position. It is upon their artillery that they rely. 
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LORD ROBERTS AND NATIONAL SERVICE: 
eee 


public servant, full of years and honour, might 

well have devoted his remaining years to the 
quiet and otium of retirement. He, fortunately for 
the nation, had studied the history of peoples, he 
also was intimately acquainted with the German 
Army, having on several occasions accepted the 
hospitality of the Kaiser, and spent periods with this 
War Lord’s armies in the manceuvre field. Instead 
of remaining in retirement in the beautiful demesne 
he had purchased at Ascot, he felt impelled by that 
duty to his fellow-countrymen, that had always guided 
him through life, to continue to labour in the public 
interest in those fields in which his services to the 
country had made him expert. There is probably 
no picture in history quite so pathetic as that of the 
aged Field-Marshal, seeing with the long sight of 
experience and years the stormy breakers towards 
which the ship of State was blindly steering, and 
bracing his spare frame before the inconsequent 
steersman and indifferent mariners. He implored 
them to take heed of the dangers ahead and to join 
him in the deceptive sunlight, that they might take 
a true sight of their bearings, and shape their course 
while there was still time. It was pathetic enough 
that it should fall to his lot to make this effort; but 
this pathos was nothing in comparison to that of the 
attitude of the ship’s masters and the crew. The 
former threw the wisdom and knowledge learned in 
fifty years of experience back in the Field-Marshal’s 
face with the irreverent respect that casuists show to 
age, while the latter, shrugging their shoulders, 
said, ‘“‘ Old man, you have had your day.” 


| ORD ROBERTS had reached the age when a 


Joins the National Service League. 

Lord Roberts’ first warnings were given to the 
nation in the House of Lords in July 1905. During 
the debate on the Army Estimates the Field-Marshal, 
with a boldness that would have been startling, 
except that his arguments were inconvenient to the 
Government, stated that the army of which he had 
so recently been the Commander-in-Chief was no 
better than it had been during the South African 
War. With a fervour that none could doubt was 
sincere, he said that the time had arrived when the 
nation must choose between conscription and some 
form of national service. The speech made a momen- 
tary impression, but the political machine had no 
wish to face the facts that the Field-Marshal had so 
bravely exposed. For the time being all that Lord 
Roberts could do was to foster and encourage the 
rifle clubs that had begun to be popular in the country. 
He also interested himself in the cadet movement, 
and gave a handsome trophy for competition amongst 
schoolboy rifle shots. 

In August of the same year Lord Roberts returned 
to the charge at the Mansion House. On this occasion 
he was addressing .a body of citizens who had per- 
sonally more to lose than most in the event of the 
national military forces being inadequate for the 
security of the Empire. He again laid before the 
public the unvarnished tale of the country’s require- 


0 
ments, ard the impossibility of its being able Bs 
meet any abnormal conditions. The armed stron 4g 
of the nation was insufficient to think of undertak 4 
a war with any civilized country. Althoug? of 
speech was a masterly exposure of the rottenn©”. » 
the British voluntary system, and a workma*’” 
statement of the gravity of the existing policy is 
laissez-faire, yet Lord Roberts did not up t “of 
moment definitely declare that he was in favour mn 
national service. It may be that he was still a it 
oured of the Rifle Club movement, or that he 
apart from this latter expedient, that it was 9° 
sary to have a larger professional army, and he © t0 
not see his way to raise the same without gtv! 
the public a continental model—a model which * ish 
time immemorial has been distasteful to the B™ 
train of thought. - 

Be that as it may, it was shortly after this T ing a 
exhortation at the Mansion House that the FMC of 
Marshal threw in his lot with the National Sef a 
League, which put forward the following propo: 08 

“1, A supreme Navy, the standard for whi¢ 
been laid down by the naval experts. jice 

“2, A regular Army, to act as a garrison and P° 17 
force for the Empire in time of peace ; and to supP 
a striking force in time of war. ard 

‘3. A home Army of such a character as eS pe 
numbers and training as would enable it to fre (4g 
Navy and the Regular Army from the primary st 
of home defence by providing direct security 28” ye 
an attempted invasion of these shores, and 4" 44 
same time to form a potential reserve which = 
supply by voluntary effort in a national emerge pt 
powers of expansion to the Regular Army whe? *9, 
ing for the very existence of our Empire abroa® 


On the Platform. 


ic 
Lord Roberts’ first appearance on the pave 
platform after his adherence to the National 5' yoo 
League was in December 1905, when he delive e 
a forceful address before the Chamber of Comme 3 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. He again laid bare the fin dr af 
of the Norfolk Commission, which, like sO mio 
Royal Commissions that had preceded it, was pat 
ing into the oblivion of the forgotten shelf. He op 
however, other fresh material to hand in the le 
of the recent Russo-Japanese War, and he qu iat 
one trenchant passage from a letter General sit tbe 
Hamilton had written to Mr. Arnold Foster, whe wa 
latter was Secretary of State for War. ‘‘ Ths eral 
has brought into my mind,” the versatile Gen wld 
wrote with emotion, “in a way nothing els 7 45 
have done that the condition of our Army const! ire: 
a terrible danger to the existence of our = will 
I have learned here that nothing but the best in 
do.” Armed with such testimony as this, ©? psi 
as it did straight from the battlefields of Mane? isp 
Lord Roberts demonstrated the folly of pinning tio# 
in half-trained men, and strongly urged the 24° 
of universal training for all. you 
The year 1906 was perhaps the most stre?™ ine 
of the many which the Field-Marshal devoted 
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Propagation of the gospel of true citizenship. He 
delivered no less than seven weighty discourses upon 
the Subject. He felt that the case was urgent, as it 
Was known that Lord Haldane, the new War Minis- 
ter of the Liberal Government, was devoting his 
academic mind and great capacity for work to the 
€volution of a new military system. It was no use. 
€ was casting his ‘“‘ pearls before swine.’”’ The 
Country had forgotten South Africa, and was smugly 
Content in the temporary security that the existing 
Measures secured them. They did not wish to be 
disturbed. The crowds collected to listen to the 
aged soldier. They respected his years, they gloried 
m his past achievements, but they denied him 
Victory in his last and most important campaign. 
€ aged Field-Marshal, who had faced death a 
‘undred times in the public’s service, who had four 
times led its armies to victory when defeat seemed 
Certain, was pushed aside unheeded. This was the 
bitterest moment in Lord Roberts’ life ;* even more 
bitter than when he heard that his only son had 
Teceived his death wound on Colenso’s bloody field. 
For the next six years the Field-Marshal practically 
retired from public life. Regularly once a year he 
Tose in his place in the Upper House and drew atten- 
On in weighty argument to the fallacies of our mili- 
neglect and to the risks the nation ran in its 
adhesion to the strange coquetry with Providence 
Which passed muster as a military system. It was 
Not until 1912, the year that his age reached fourscore, 
t he returned to the field of his previous labours. 
The desire was ever before him to see the nation 
€quipped in such a manner that the right to Empire 
Could never be questioned. Owing to this impres- 
Slonable side to his mellowed nature he was not 
always consistent, and he often made antagonists in 
debate where he had once had friends. It seemed 
for many years that though he was decided that 
the System of drift was wrong and inconsistent with 
€ great responsibilities of Empire, yet he was not 
Certain of the expedient short of a continental con- 
Scription that would replace it. In his attacks upon 
€ system, using the blunt language of the soldier, 
© let it be understood that he was condemning the 
€rritorial soldier. This was one of the most un- 
fortunate incidents in his long and useful career, as 
\t took time for the rancour thus caused to die down. 
N 1912, however, he definitely enunciated the creed 
°f the National Service League on the subject of 
WNiversal service as opposed to conscription. 


Universal Service not Conscription. 


He definitely stated that what he proposed was 
t every young man, whatever his occupation or 
Social position, whether he was rich or poor, should 
h e his turn of service in the Territorial force when 
© arrived at the military age, provided that he 
Seg physically capable of doing so. He proposed 
hat the training should be sufficient to enable 
‘very Territorial soldier to thoroughly learn his 
ties. He thought that a period of from four to 
Stx months would be sufficient for the recruit training 
Na citizen army, and after that, three annual 
ainings of a fortnight apiece would keep the Terri- 
°rial soldiers in sufficient practice for the remainder 
%f their colour service. This was at last a confession 
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of faith from the greatest British living soldier of 
the day after he had given several years’ undivided 
study to the question. The old rancour and sus- 
picions were forgotten, and although failing in 
human strength the brave little old man returned 
to the platform with re-established force. He deliv- 
ered five important speeches in 1912. The soil was 
no longer barren and stony. A movement was per- 
ceptible in the still lethargy of the nation. There 
was a noticeable feeling that something was wrong. 
Continental Powers were stealing marches upon us 
in the fields of shipbuilding. Already the Govern- 
ment had had to depart from the proud traditions 
of the two-power standard in naval construction. 
There were paper rumours of organized espionage, 
followed by arrests and arraignments. Men said 
that all this must mean something, and they went 
and listened with an inquiring mind to the Field- 
Marshal who had commanded British armies in the 
hour of their successes. 


His Greatest Triumph. 


Lord Roberts’ greatest triumphs as the missionary 
of national duty came in 1913. The National Service 
League had brought the genius of organization into 
the arena. The service of speech-making was no longer 
the dreary performance of hurling facts at the 
empty benches of the House of Lords; of repeating 
solemn warnings to audiences attracted solely by 
curiosity to see in the flesh a man of whose soldierly 
exploits they heard and read. He was greatly 
helped in bringing the force of his convictions home 
upon his audiences by the astounding results of the 
Balkan War. An article which appeared over his 
signature in the Empire Review showed with what 
insight Lord Roberts had studied the history of this 
dramatic struggle, and with what sureness he had 
traced the causes of the Ottoman downfall. The 
story came almost as a heaven-sent confirmation of 
all that he had been preaching for a decade—“ the 
absolute folly of trusting the issues of war to in- 
sufficiently trained troops.”’ 

A last the little man, whose wiry frame age could 
but slowly tire, had the satisfaction of feeling that he 
had driven through the outworks of that pig-headed 
and threadbare tradition with which his people had 
hedged themselves about. Whereas ten years pre- 
viously men had smiled and shrugged their shoulders, 
at the end of 1913 it was clear that the general public 
were inclining to take a more literal view of what 
national security really meant. Thinking men of 
both parties in the political world were awakening 
to the conviction that the question was too essential 
to continue as the sport of party bickering. 

Much of this movement can be fairly traced to the 
one-time pathetic picture of the little hero of a hun- 
dred fights first battling against the colossal vanity 
of a proud and purse-bound people—a people who 
believed that they were free because no effort was 
upon them to test their state. Then, having lived 
down the indifference with which he was at first 
received, the triumphant spectacle of the Field- 
Marshal, in his eighty-first year, convincing the 
same people that he was indeed a prophet of reason, 
though they had thought him but a demagogue in 
his dotage. LIONEL JAMES. 
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OUR FUTURE ADMIRALS: 


How They are Trained.—Il. 
(Concluded from last week.) 


Could Drake return. 
F by striking his drum we could summon Drake to 
| our assistance in this critical year, if he could rise 
and be initiated into the mysteries of the subma- 
rine, he would, we may be sure, be quick to appreciate 
its limitless potentialities. Let us be grateful that 
he would not feel 
obliged to say, 
“Henceforth I 
will have the 
gentleman put 
on overalls with 
the mechanic! ”’ 
The “new” 
scheme, if new, 
is rising twelve 
years cold. All 
the midshipmen, 
all the sub-lieu- 
tenants, and a 
fair proportion 
of the lieuten- 
ants now setv- 
ing their country 
afloat, have been 
brought up on 
the new scheme. 
And overalls were 
Osborne’s swad- 
dling-bands. 


Specialists. 
It has been 
reckoned that 


during his time 
at the two col- 
leges the cadet 
devotes 1,350 
hours to engi- 
neering. From 
these figures 
some would 
argue that he is 
being trained as 
an engineer and 
as an engineer 
alone. This is 
true neither from 
the cadet’s point 
of view nor from 
that of the Navy. In spite of the time devoted to 
mechanical training, the cadet at the end of his 
probation is perfeotly free to select for himself 
any branch of the service. As lieutenant he 
may choose to specialize in navigation, in gunnery, 
in torpedo work, or in engineering. All branches 
rank equally for promotion. And when the 


Cadets at work in the engineering workshop. 


the touch, and the traditions of the great sea service- 


lieutenant is promoted his days of specialization 
are ended.* The modern cadet is no more debarred 
from rising to the highest position in the service, than 
Collingwood was debarred by his being taught to 
stopper the leech of a topsail or to take off the jewel- 
blocks of topgallant studdingsail halyards. 


Steeped in the 
Spirit of the 
Navy. 


Nor is it the 
desire of the 
Admiralty to 
convert the cadet 
into an engineer 
and an engineer 


only. It must 
be understood 
that both col- 
leges are pro- 


vided not merely 
with an engineer- 
ing staff, but 
with the entire 
personnel of a 
ship in commis- 
sion. There are 
a captain, a com- 
mander, five lieu- 
tenants, an offi- 
cer of Marines, 4 
chaplain, a fleet 


surgeon, two 
assistant sur- 
geons, a_ fleet 
paymaster, two 
assistant pay- 
masters, a gun- 


ner, a boatswaiv, 
a carpenter, to 
say nothing of 
an entire ship’s 
company. The 
cadet from his 
earliest introduc- 
tion to Osborne 
is brought into 
close contact 
with the feeling, 


There is no paying off en masse. But the staff never 
grows old, for the system of reliefs is ever at work, as 
an officer’s two years of shore service come to an end. 


* Unless he prefers to abandon the chance of the higher 
commands in order to control the engineer'nz development © 
the future. 
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The Cadet is under naval discipline, and learns to 


sho Mand by learning to obey. His term lieutenant 
in VS him how to bear himself and conduct himself 
© manner that the service “‘ expects.’’ More- 
» by the conclusion of his course a cadet has gained 
Practical knowledge not only of signalling, but of 
S and hitches, knots and splices, and knows 

op ning also of rigging, the rule of the road, 

len; tS and cables, tackles, the compass, log and 
ade and the management of boats under sail. The 
ig &t who shows early promise of officer-like qualities 
of TOmoted to be a cadet-captain, and in the exercise 
bop’ Supervisory duties finds not inconsiderable 

for initiative and resource. 


Over 


General Education. 


the, 4 in addition to the naval and nautical influence, 
& "e is another potent influence at work. A cadet 
ts Osborne about the age of fourteen, and be- 
ty a midshipman about four and a half years 
Vo... these are impressionable years—years de- 
iy in English public schools to ‘ education ”’ 
he strict sense of the word. At Osborne and at 
% "tmouth the humanities are not neglected. Each 
Oyieee has a staff of over thirty graduates from 
the °rd and Cambridge. They are responsible for 
lan tea. ‘hing of mathematics, of science, of modern 
Thee -, of geography, of history, and of English. 
Much, 1s much to be done; but it is wonderful how 
&__,, Ca be accomplished when requirements are 
fo, “tly defined. Mathematics serve strictly as a tool 
Profec® practical requirements of a naval officer’s 
Or €Ssion, whether as navigator, engineer, or gunnery 
ong, Pedo expert. Science is guided by the same 
th lderation. It begins at Osborne with easy 
tho Suration, hydrostatics, mechanics, heat, and the 
Hoos ementary outlines of magnetism and current 
big lcity. At Dartmouth mechanics and elec- 
aq hed are carried much further; and chemistry is 
Mery Geography, which is confined to Osborne, 
*S as a useful preparation for the navigation 
Bua, Pllotage course at Dartmouth. Modern lan- 
ty ©©S are taught in such a way as to enable cadets 
Wign nVerse in the language chosen and to read it 
thy Ut difficulty. The history course presents in 
String Be lives of the great admirals and the most 
What © episodes in naval wars. It shows cadets 
Sent IS the historical basis of naval tradition and 
deat The English course aims at teaching 
h “od to express themselves clearly and vigorously 
fir own language, and to read with judgment 
discernment books that are worth reading. 


”h 
loco Parentis. 


, Mae | there is much work done by the professional 


to gat eludes exact definition. Cadets never fail 
to the Willing helpers in the thousand pursuits dear 
ha boyish heart—music, vocal and instrumental, 
holo 8taphy, drawing and painting, botany, orni- 
i, 8Y, entomology, play-acting and magazine 
Yume Sing-songs, and what you will. A certain 
ba,,, “t Of masters too are called upon to act in loco 
ag ts, with duties not unlike those of the house- 
&yq <t at the public school. Every cadet at Osborne 
biggg @ttmouth has thus a guide, philosopher, and 
When most he stands in need. 
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In the early summer of 1912, at the invitation of 
the Admiralty, nine of his Majesty’s inspectors of 
secondary schools spent a fortnight at the two naval 
colleges. The nature of the mission which these 
gentlemen undertook should be clearly understood. 
Obviously they did 
not visit Osborne and 
Dartmouth — let us 
call them for the mo- 
ment H.M.S. Racer 
and Pomone—in order 
to see whether these 
ships were maintain- 
ing the traditions of 
the service. Equally 
obviously they did 
not visit Osborne and 
Dartmouth as experts 
in up-to-date marine 
engineering. The great 
question they had to 
answer was this. The 
needs of the Navy 
have been supplied. 
What of the boy? 


Is he receiving in 
these tender years 
that wider mental 


outfit that becomes 
an Officer and a 
gentleman ? Is_ it 
all instruction, or is 
there ‘“‘ education ”’ 
as well? The full 
report of his Majesty’s 
inspectors will be 
found in the Blue- 
2 pier miay canis Prince Albert as a midshipman. 
officers. Their summarized verdict will be found in 
the concluding paragraph: ‘‘ The great educational 
experiment—for such it is—has been made under 
most favourable auspices, and, in the opinion of the 
inspectors, has achieved even in its first years a very 
high degree of success.”’ 


GEOFFREY CALLENDER, M.A., 
Instructor at Osborne. 


The writer of the above article has recently published 
through Messrs. Thomas Nelson and Sons a fas- 
cinating work entitled ‘‘ The Story of the ‘ Victory.’” 
He knows the old ship from truck to keelson, and 
is an authority on naval history. In this new book 
he relates the life-story of the famous flagship on 
which Nelson died in the hour of victory at Trafalgar, 


from its launch to its final anchorage in Portsmouth 
harbour, where it remains as a national institution 
and a floating incentive to British heroism for all 


time. Readers of this book will obtain a vivid 

picture of naval life during the period, and will gain 

an unrivalled insight into the traditional spirit of 

the British Navy. There is no better popular book 
on the Navy extant. 
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THE RUSSIAN ADVANCE INTO GALICIA. 


The Russianadvance into 
Galicia is perhaps the 
most important of all the 
operations in the eastern 
theatre of war. Galicia is 
of paramount importance 

to the Teutonic League, 
| as it contains the only oil 
fields to which they have 
immediate access. At the 
time of writing Cracow, 
the old capital of Poland, 
is invested, and is repor- 
ted to be in flames. Its 
fall may be expected any 
day. Fifty-three per cent. 
of the inhabitants of Ga- 
licia are Poles, and their 
sympathies are naturally 


with the Russians, as the | 


Czar has promised to set 

up the old kingdom of 

Poland again at the close 
of the war. 


Arms, accoutrements, and stores of all kinds were abandoned by the Austrians during their hasty * 


of 
The interesting citY 


t 
Cracow is less than for y 


jes 
miles as the crow A 


| from the Silesian poreé 


of Germany, Whe® Cra 
cow falls the Russia” 
will enter Silesia, and pro” 
bably advance upo® Br P 
lau by way of the e 
valley, thus passing 
rear of the strong fortte? 
line which fronts Polat 
Awriter elsewhere i# i 
issue points out that S} 
sia was the first ioe 
tant conquest of prus* 


in the days whet 
call? 


- 


superman mis 


e 
| Frederick the oe 
| started her on her . 


of violence and fraud: 
asks the pertinent que 


| tion—‘‘ Will the first 


come be the first t° go? 


etreat 


in of Ie “bet fa od ine oO) ee oe oe a” Eek ee”. ee i Se 
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SHREATENED TOWNS OF EASTERN GERMANY 
Ee 


T : 

ua City of Posen 
d 

Ge 


Posen is the most im- 
portant fortress on 


Son the North 


— plain, _be- Germany's eastern 
the a Brandenburg, frontier, and the garri- 
an Ucleus of Prussia, son will probably make 
It;. Sussian Poland. a strenuous resistance. 


'S built on the river 
fro Ta, some 45 miles 
mail the frontier, 150 

€s from Berlin, and | 
lay, es north of Bres- | 
batiy Should the great 

. ®& now being 
Ro Sed on the frontier, 
Oe favour of the | 
to 4, lans, who appear 
Tesult Confident of the | 

» €an advance on 


Our illustration shows 
the old Rathhaus, one 
of the many imposing 
structures which the 
city contains. In 1905 
a royal castle in the 
Romanesque style was 
begun, in order to con- 
ciliate the Poles. It 
was formally opened 
by the Kaiser in 1910. 
His Polish policy, 
however, has been a 
failure. The Polish 
element increases every 
year and the Teutonic 
element falls off, de- 
spite all his efforts. 
‘‘Lilliput has beaten 
Gulliver.” 


Mheim and all his 
works. 


ijyc three towns here 
Ras fated are all in 
y ge Prussia, the 
Jon, of Junkerdom. 
ig owuisburg, which 
the W in the hands of 
% ,, “USsians, stands 
Nil, © Rosch See, go | 
Oni, CUth-east of 
burg SSburg. Inster- } 
Many lustrated above, § 
om On the river 
Poy It is a river- 
: Ur} an iron manu- 
tte, 'S town. Inthe 
Seve, Part of last week 
(Porte fighting was 
Gy d in front of 


The Germans are now 
defending the line 
Gumbinnen - Anger- 
burg. The latter 


i town stands on the 


north of that region 
of lake and marsh 
which forms so for- 
midable a line of fron- 
tier between Russia 
and East Poland. The 
Russians are now 
operating in the more 


j open country north of 


these lakes, and their 
objective is Ko6nigs- 
burg, formerly the res- 
idence of the Dukes 


Reg Ne2, which is 


of Prussia, and a sa- 
nsterburg. 


cred city to Prussians. 


e ving 33 ‘fae Rte : “iy 
| Angerburg, near to which the Russians are now operating, 
is a town of East Prussia. 
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VIOLATIONS OF NEUTRALITY. _ 
a 


tions of neutrality may be briefly enumerated. 

A loan of money to one of the belligerent 
parties, if made and guaranteed by a so-called 
neutral state, would be interpreted as a hostile act 
by the other belligerent. Advances or loans made 
by individuals to a belligerent government, how- 
ever, stand upon another footing. If the loan is 
purely commercial, and real interest is charged for 
the money, it is then no infringement of neutrality. 
On the other hand, the public raising of subscrip- 
tions in a neutral country for the use of one of two 
belligerents would afford a just ground of complaint, 
especially if carried on to any considerable extent. 


The Sale of War Munitions. 


The fundamental rule that states are not respon- 
sible for the commercial acts of their subjects is 
pressed too far when it is made to cover the sale of 
munitions of war or vessels of war by individuals in 
a neutral state. The vendor of munitions of war in 
large quantities during the existence of hostilities 
knows perfectly well that the purchaser intends them 
to be used by one of the belligerents. No state can 
hide itself behind the quibble that the precise desti- 
nation of the articles bought has not been disclosed ; 
consequently, if it desires to maintain an attitude 
of strict impartiality, it must prohibit the exporta- 
tion of such munitions altogether. For example, 
during the present war Norway has prohibited the 
exportation of such articles as food-stuffs, coal, and 
mineral oil, which, though not strictly munitions 
of war, have been declared contraband by Great 
Britain. 


( J tions acts which are clearly regarded as viola- 
— 


The Passage of Troops. 


We may now consider international usage with 
1egard to the passage of organized troops across 
neutral territory. In. 1870, when the Franco-Prus- 
sian War broke out, both belligerents assured Britain 
that they would respect the Belgian neutrality treaty 
of 1839, to which they were parties. New treaties 
were then made, and so strictly were the terms con- 
strued that, after the débdcle at Sedan, French troops 
refrained from retiring through Belgium, and the 
request of the Germans that they might transport 
their wounded across Belgian territory was refused. 

When, at the beginning of the present war, Ger- 
many asked for unopposed passage through Belgium, 
she made no secret of the fact that her entry into 
France by way of Belgium would confer a dis- 
tinct military advantage upon her. Had Belgium 
agreed to the proposal she would have abandoned 
her neutrality, and would, further, have committed 
a distinctly hostile act against France. The root of 
the principle involved is simply this: “ A neutral 
state cannot allow its territory to become a scene 
of hostile operations to the disadvantage of one of 
two belligerents.” A neutral state, however, is not 
responsible where individuals separately pass the 
frontier to place themselves at the disposal of either 
belligerent. 


e 

Some’ remarks may, however, be added oF pent 
question of internment. Although it is incu™ 
on the neutral not to permit his territory to be rent 
for the purpose of war, he may admit pelli8? ist 
forces under such conditions as shall guard 48 oy 
any abuse of his hospitality. When a beate? “tory 
or individual fugitives take refuge in his tert nit¥ 
from the pursuit of the enemy, common huM™@) if 
bids him receive them; but he must take care , 10 
they shall not start again from his soil in orde ent 
resume hostilities. The invariable practice of < pa! 
years has been to disarm troops crossing the nev of 
frontier, and intern them until the conclusion ja 
peace. This has actually happened to both mer 
and British troops who took refuge in Hol 
Though the rule is not so well established pe 
case of a vessel of war claiming asylum in a pre per 
port, the general rule is to intern her along wit 
officers and crew in a similar manner. ‘This has ith 
done by the United States in the case of the “) of 
interned at Honolulu, and by Norway in the © 
the auxiliary cruiser Berlin at Trondhjem. goe 

We have already noticed that a neutral stat® ac’ 
not interfere with the private commercial tran” od 
tions of its subjects with belligerents. Cont! gu” 
trade is no breach of neutrality. But th®, Jof 
jects of a neutral state acting outside its juris ith 
are bound to submit to the rights of belligerent§ tio? 
regard to visit and search, capture and confiS tind 
in the case of contraband of war, or when attemP, t0 
to run a blockade. The question of the ™8 sel 
seize goods of the enemy carried in neutral V° of # 
or to seize goods of a neutral carried in vess® . on 
belligerent, was for long a matter of the keenes £ 
troversy. It may be taken as finally settled att 
a neutral flag covers enemy’s goods, except 00 an? 
band of war; and neutral goods, except contra” ine 
of war, are not liable to confiscation unde 
enemy’s flag. The capture of ships or the © pip 
of the right of visit and search by belligerent ef 8 
within the territorial waters of a neutral po 
a distinct breach of neutrality. 


The Closing of .the North Sea. oll 


The closing of the North Sea has, of course, sev” spe 
hit neutral trade, and has evoked a protest fro ont® 
Swedish, Danish, and Norwegian Governht eH! 
They lay stress on their desire to observe the ste” ity 
neutrality in a spirit of the most perfect Joy ene 
but they have several important grievances. | s¢# 


specially object to the laying of mines on er pa 
routes without regard to the safety of peaceft sieht 
gation, the encroachment on their prescriptive 4 0 
to use common trade routes, the assimila 
conditional contraband to absolute contraba?®” 498 
the innovations on the traditional rules Te8 4p" 
visit and capture of ships. It must be confess°”, -o9 
taking their stand on the usual dicta of inter” put 
law, they have genuine grounds of complai®# ” 48 6 
on the other hand, the isolation of Germa® 
military necessity of the first magnitude. 
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Te Much-advertised Zeppelin air-fleet has not 
\. the Eade its appearance in these skies, despite 
ln Ade, act that the German press has been filling 
\ toy e With naive stories that the inhabitants of 
iit ig busy taking excursion tickets to Scotland 
Ny lig from the danger zone. We are glad of 
‘i tenment. That is why we have seen so 
tle of late at the booking offices. The truth 
*y are refugees bound for Edingrad ! 


“ ~ Zeppelins come. 


be re a Zeppelin or two over London would 
Vi to _—* thing. It would give a much-needed 
byt men® building trade; it would offer a rare 
Ww to ‘ to our country cousins to come up 10 
XN €e the fun: 


it 
ley VOuld afford 
‘ye SPort to our 
\e 7 ardent 
‘y,ana ey from the 
Indows of 
tana what 
Aoi, “fe would be 
© colours ! 
th, ‘Ould be 
: &00se-step 
A ate Ake-walk to 
‘ie J, [ecruiting 
* fact, the 
\ be authorities 
.\ 8D]; So flooded 
\, thd ‘Cations to 


‘tiene ™Y that 
to 


eS A 


Not only 
‘ytd bawse the 
‘, a, Ut to de- 
Hen corte as 
Wh tin first-class professions. 

iy Whag ©, there must be many who do not exactly 
iyla ™ to do when the Zeppelins do come. We 
ant Shay, Precautionary “‘ Don’ts ”’ 
AN Sta © your fist and put up your umbrella. 
ye n Nd and gape. It is rude, and, next toa 
‘hbo ©pen mouth is the best target for an 
Ah r 

Hy li, 84 off and inform the policeman who is 
| ‘Wyt Bane traffic. ‘‘ Business as usual,” is the 
yt 4 Bland 


to, 


to throw a brick at it. 


It is a mis- 
Besides, 


bricks are more useful for 


to catch the bombs in your hat to take 

Tentoes, unless, of course, you have a 

loo, fad, 

trang. it through a bit of smoked glass. It 
It of Mercury. It’s the eclipse of Mars. 

arguing as to whether it is a Zeppelin 

. ’ 82d do not bet on the result, It is un- 


lump ; . 
MD into a bus going in the opposite direc- 


William: Help! help! I am done for! 


The Turk: Coming, Boss! 
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. THE LIGHTER SIDE OF WAR. 


tion. The conductor is sure to stop, and there’s 
nothing more dangerous than a stationary bus, 
except one going at full speed. 

Don’t shout, ‘‘ Deutschland iiber Alles ’’—it’s 
superfluous. Wait till it is brought down; then you 
can perform a war dance and shout with perfect 
truth, ‘“‘ Deutschland unter Allies.’’ You will then 
be the hero of the hour. 

Other ideas will no doubt suggest themselves. 
The main thing after all is to ‘“ beware of pick- 
pockets,’’ as there is bound to be a crush. 


A Good Story. 


The sprightly ‘‘ X,’’ who has been charming us 
recently with her “ Probationer’s Diary’ in the 
Spectator, tells a good 
story. We quote the 
writer’s own words as 
an example of how a 
good story ought to 
be told. ‘“‘ They—the 
wounded — arrived 
about four o’clock. We 
set them down to a 
gigantic tea. There 
were boiled eggs, there 
was jam; I and the 
other pro.’s staggered 
under the most enor- 
mous jugs of tea, and 
erew feverish in our 
efforts to keep up the 
supplies of bread and 
butter. There were 
eight stretcher cases, 
among them a charm- 
ing bugler, who sat up 
in bed and did wool work. ‘‘ Have you broken your 
leg ?’’ IT asked one of them as I undressed him. I 
suppose that my tone must have been unconsciously 
condescending, for he instantly rapped out, ‘“‘ Com- 
pound fracture of the tibia, Sister.’’ 


The Immortal ‘* Wilhelm.” 


Here is another story which bears the imprint of 
the professional humorist. It seems that the Kaiser, 
aiter a “‘ disagieement with the Reichstag ’’—they 
all agree on the disagreement—was sitting in a 
dejected attitude in the Imperial Palace. A discreet 
courtier approached with the remark, ‘‘ Ah, Sire, as 
the immortal William said, ‘ Uneasy lies the head 
that wears a crown.’’”’ The Kaiser smiled, and looked 
questioningly at the speaker, ‘‘ When did I say that ? ”’ 
he asked. We note, by the way, that the plays of 
one William Shakespeare are very popular in their 
“naturalized ’’’ form on the German stage. The 
Winter’s Tale, appropriately enough, has just been 
staged in a German theatre, but we should like to 
see The Comedy of Errors followed by All’s Well 
that Ends Well—a rather tall order. 


From “ Guerre Sociale.” 


oe 
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A Belgian ambulance is here seen returning from the 


War-worn Belgium. with its load of wounded. In no previous war has h 


the fallen been so conspicuous. 


f 


pee 5 

YX 7 The fighting round Ypres, now battered and burnt, has 90Oe 

On the ay to Ypres. fiercest and most protracted of the war. Our illustrat? ype 
French infantry passing through a ruined village nea 
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** Eye-Witness” has described the extraordinary discipline of the 
German Army, which daily sends hosts of men to unavailing 
slaughter. German soldiers are here seen advancing. 


German infantry, though their marksmanship is poor, are dogged 
2 fighters. A section is here seen on the outskirts of a wood waiting 
the order to attack. 
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SOME REGIMENTAL PECULIARITIEZ 
ala 


~~EW people seem 
iz to realize how 
very like human 
beings our regiments 
are, each having its 
own customs and pecul- 
iarities, which are a 
source of pride, and are 
jealously guarded. The 
lay reader will probably 
be interested in learn- 
ing what some of these 
distinctive features are 
and how they arose. 


The Highland 
Regiments. 


Looking first at our 
Scottish regiments, we 
find at the head of them 
the Royal Scots, the 
* Lothian Regiment, the 
1st Regiment of Foot, 
and the oldest in the 
Army—a distinction to 
be proud of. Its battle 


A Highland colonel in 
full regimentals. 
honours range from Blenheim to South Africa, al- 


though, as a matter of fact, it was constituted a 
regiment of the British Army seventy-one years 


before Blenheim. The Royal Highlanders, the 
Black Watch, alone wear a red heckle in their feather 
bonnets, with the exception of the pipers of the 
Highland Light Infantry. Only the pipers of the 
Black Watch and the Highland Light Infantry wear 
feather bonnets; the pipers of all other Scottish 
regiments have the glengarry bonnet and black- 
cock’s feather. 

The Highland Light Infantry, like the line bat- 
talions of the Royal Scots and the Scottish Bor- 
derers and Scottish Rifles, now wear tartan trews ; 
but they used to wear kilts like the other Highland 
regiments until they were taken away by an eco- 
nomical Government. 

Though not, properly speaking, incorporated with 
the Army, we could hardly omit, when talking of 
Highland regiments, the Atholl Highlanders. A 
force of men drawn from the Atholl country, and 
commanded by the duke himself, it is the only 
private regiment which still exists. 


Buttons and Badges. 

Amongst the artillery, the Royal Horse Artillery 
differs from all others in that it is the only one to 
wear the busby instead of the helmet, and the short 
braided jacket with the round buttons—particularly 
the buttons. In any dispute the Horse Artillery- 
man can always cut short any other gunner with 
+h > <1 retort, “ You wait till you get your buttons.” 
They are round like those on a page-boy’s jacket. 

In Egypt the Gloucestershire Regiment was on one 
occasion attacked in front and rear simultaneously, 


My, 


and therefore the rear rank was turned about y' 
that the regiment presented two faces to the e est 
To this day the men of the Gloucestershire Res? 
wear their hat-badge both in front and behind-_ 4p 
A survival of the old pigtail days is see? 0.? 
Royal Welsh Fusiliers, whose officers and ited: 8 
wear a bunch of black ribbons, or, as it is calle is 
“flash,” on the back of the collar. When Pot {0 
were abolished this regiment was one of thé , woh 
defy the new custom, and at their own requ 
allowed to retain this memento of the old day* 
The Worcestershire Regiment wears a 
that of the Coldstream Guards on its pouch. caste 
The officers of the King’s Own Royal La?~ gp? 
Regiment at mess always toast the King “jg 
Duke of Lancaster. This old regiment wc, ® 
nally the 2nd Tangier Regiment, raised in i | 
defend Tangier from the Moors for Charles } “wit 
is said to have been the first regiment to j® ‘oe 
liam III. in 1688. After a period of serv? pe 
Marines, this regiment again became part : 
Army in 1710; and King George I. bestow® ow 
the proud distinction of being “The King’s —,. 
and gave it the royal lion of England as its pads 


Odds and Ends of Uniform. 


There are several interesting features * 9 
about the Hussar regiments. The 11th hav? 4 
been called the Cherubims, or Cherrypick® “sf 
account of the colour of their breeches. 15 
breeches are worn by officers of the roth 4” j 
Hussars also when at balls. ; 

In the 7th Hussars the officers wear collar id 
cuffs—a custom which no other regiment 9 : ¥ 
while in the 3rd Hussars the kettle-drumm@ 

a silver collar, after the style of a dog-collar- 0% 
The sergeants of the Somersetshire Light Ip ea? 
wear their sashes on the opposite side to sere ® 

of any other regiment—that is, on the samé€ 
the officers used to wear it. d 

The London Rifle Brigade is distinguis?® 
wearing a cocktail plume in their shako. ge 

The name Honourable Artillery Company all 
seem a strange one for a regiment, but it W 
one of the old city companies—the Ho® fof 
Company of Artillery. Their infantry hav? 3% 
last sixty years or so worn a uniform whi gf 
exact copy of that of the Grenadier Guard 6 v 


i 
y 
bi pre 


the difference that the trimmings are in § a2 
stead of gold. Nt bo 
‘ 

The Ghurkas. Ohara 
To turn to one of our Indian regime®™ pf, a 
Ghurkas. No rifle regiments carry colour, i dpe” 
therefore the Ghurkas cannot do so. They ¥ ww fet 
always Rifles, and when they became sO it 0%) est 
great disappointment to them to lose thei eo Ph a Ss 
In place of colours they carry a large trum® 05 iidg Uc 
which they are justly proud. When membe! ar 


f 
regiment came to England some years ago ol” Kr in 
was their delight and pride to see their ° 
hanging in the Royal United Service Museu™: 
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I—SONG OF THE SAILOR MEN. 


HIS is the song of the sailor men— 
“We sail the cold North Sea; 
Day in, day out, 


We steam about, 
And devil a foe we see.” 


., Lhis is the song of the sailor men— 
“ We're all of us doing our best ; 

None of us shirk 

The ceaseless work, 
With devil a bit of rest.” 


, Lhis is the song of the sailor men— 
“We keep the fires alight, 

Prepared if need 

To go full speed, 
But devil a need in sight.”’ 


., Lhis is the song of the sailor men— 
“ We load and man the guns ; 

We wait to fire, 

We never tire, 
But devil a sight of the Huns.” 


This is the song of the sailor men— 
** We watch for the submarine ; 
No periscopes 
To raise our hopes, 
For devil a one is seen.”’ 


This is the song of the sailor men— 
“ To-day we breast the wave ; 
We'll soon perhaps find 
We're badly mined, 
And devil a soul to save.”’ 


This is the song of the sailor men— 
“Don’t sit by your warm fireside 
And criticise, 
Deceived by lies, 
With devil a bit of pride.” 


This is the song of the sailor men— 
** We know if the other attains 
His murderous will 
He’ll burn and kill 
Till devil a home remains.”’ 


This is the song of the sailor men— 
** Not till we’re all of us lost, 
We'll save your wives’ 
And children’s lives, 
Whatever the devilish cost.’’ 


pet N 

py Me Week we present as our cover illustration a 
as ws? ae awing of a stirring incident which happened 
“ hay at the point south of Ypres. Mr. B. J. 
a toy + & Central News correspondent, tells the 
ch a ‘ae ly vate one afternoon, some hundreds of Indians 
aes i . pncentrated behind a line of trees to the rear 
J 


deg Titish trenches. Shortly afterwards a score 
ier * body,» figures detached themselves from the 

t wd y, and stealthily moved up to and beyond 
oii Paced line of the British trenches. As they 
A oh ag word was passed along, “‘ The Indians 


Ore 0, ut.”” The score of ghostly figures suddenly 
We? fits; €d from view, and crawled noiselessly to 
it 310% \, €rman trench. For five minutes there was 
ch High a wing nce Then came a few shots, followed 
¥ 3 Hdl) tne tyeds = Splutter of musketry, intermingled with 

Three or four light-balls were 


= if Am cries. 
0)? Uys t sito the air by the Germans, and by their 
cir 


British troops could see, some 600 yards 
front, amass of wild and struggling men, the 


as 


OUR COVER ILLUSTRATION. 


gleam of steel, and the whirling swing of the rifle 
butt. It was the Pathans at their deadly work. For 
ten minutes they hacked and slew among the half- 
awake and wholly bewildered Germans, who were 
lying down to await the order for the usual night 
assault on the British trenches. The score of 
Pathans who had gone out in advance had slain 
the German pickets, and the main body had been 
enabled to get right amid the sleeping foe un- 
challenged. 

The slaughter was terrible, and only ended when 
the Germans, thoroughly aroused to their peril, 
bolted and ran. The threatened German attack had 
been turned into a bloody defeat. For hours after- 
wards the furious Germans poured a hail of shrapnel 
and shell into our trenches, in the hope of obtaining 
some revenge for their terrible punishment, |b, et, 
without dispelling from the British soldiers’ faces tit 
contented smile as they remembered the fleeting 
scene lit up by the German fire-balls. 


ih 
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De 


sate 


“zed 
t; S The German engineer corps are an extremely efficient and well-organi24, 
erman appers. arm of the service. Sappers are here seen driving piles preparatory 

building a bridge. 


¢ th 
\ pe WY fie The Germans are no longer to have a monopoly of heavy guns 4), ¢0 
eight f or eight. front. Artillerymen are shown preparing a big gun for dispate 
France. This gun and others like it have already been lande 


Now, as ever, Austria displays its genius for defeat. A party of 
Austrian prisoners, escorted by Russian Guards, are here seen on 
their way to Lemberg. 


Last week a writer in our columns described the way in which young men 


Recruits. accepted for the French Army decorate themselves with favours. Our picture 
shows these gay recruits parading the streets of Paris. 
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By Sir Edward Parrott. a 


A Glorious Tribute— 


. ‘O the South Wales Daily News we are in- 
debted for an extract from Sir John French’s 
Army Order issued on November 3—an ex- 

tract which will be read with pride and gratitude 

by Britons all the world over. ‘ The Field Officer 

Commanding-in-Chief has watched with the deepest 

admiration and solicitude the splendid stand made by 

the soldiers of his Majesty the King in their successful 
efforts to maintain the forward position which they 
have won by their gallantry and steadfastness. 

He believes that no other Army in the world would 

show such tenacity, especially under the tremendous 

artillery fire directed against it. Its courage and 
endurance are beyond all praise. It is an honour to 
belong to such an Army.” 


And a Grumble. 


This superb testimony to our troops appeared in 
a letter from an officer in France, and has never been 
given to the public authoritatively. What, in the 
name of patriotism, does the Press Bureau mean by 
suppressing such a tribute as this? Its timely 
publication would have sent a thrill of patriotic 
enthusiasm through the country; the dispatch 
would have been read with proud hearts, if mois- 
tened eyes, at a hundred thousand firesides in the 
British Isles, and would have brought a ray of com- 
fort to the darkened homes where sorrowful women 
and children are mourning a husband, brother, or 
son, laid low in the service of his country. It is 
customary to deride the Kaiser’s flamboyant speeches 
addressed to his troops and scattered broadcast 
over the world. When all is said and done, he can 
give points to our authorities, who apparently believe 
that martial ardour can be aroused and maintained 
by swathes of red tape. The ways of the Press 
Bureau pass all understanding, and no improve- 
ment need be expected until the control is taken out 
of the hands of lawyers and staff officers, and com- 
mitted to journalists of repute and discretion. It 
cannot possibly be urged that the publication of 
Sir John French’s dispatch would have revealed 
any military secret that might have been of advan- 
tage to the enemy. We want another million men, 
and are in process of raising them. Surely the 
wiseacres of the Press Bureau might provide the 
speakers at recruiting meetings with a little powder 
and shot. It does not need much experience or 
imavination to realize the effective appeal which 
could be made to young men by inviting them to 
join an army which evokes the deepest admiration 
of its general, displays a tenacity which no other 
army in the world could show, and confers honour 
on every man who belongs to it. 


Informing Public Opinion. 
The powerful letter which Mr. Asquith, Lord 
Rosebery, and Mr. Balfour sent to the Press on 


it 
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Saturday last is surely belated. Every 0° ae 
that public opinion, “ the greatest of all 9° po! 
assets,’ must be fortified, and that “ coe a 
may, there must be no weakening, no waver os # 
patched-up truce that would expose our chil ee: 
a revival of the German menace, probably ‘? © 
stances far more terrible for the Empire t)@" ng 
which face us to-day.”’ The business of keep 
edge of public opinion bright and sharp sho t 
been nationally organized from the momen say 
hostilities began, and not left to the rrotb ravi 
the war. More important still is the work of as oe 
before neutral countries a clear statement b tp 
British case. We are told that Germany, wit 00, 
thoroughness which characterizes ail het gue, 
takings, is making strenuous efforts to moe 
the world in her favour, and that it is imP pa 
that we should do the same. We ought 9g! 
begun this task on the morning of August 5, ait 
should have been done by men thoroughly acd” sf 
with modern methods of publicity. To 5 POPs 
few hundred thousand copies of the White | 3 
through neutral countries, and assume wd 
diplomatic form and cold official language W? oo 
sufficient to justify us to the multitude wht o 
opinion in neutral countries, is to display # 
table ignorance of the manner in which tP@ J) 
mind is nowadays informed and impressed. 
German lies have had a long start, we may 
that truth will prevail, and that neutrals 
sider our tardy vindication as clear proo! ~ ict 
have nothing to excuse. But the truth ™ y 
presented and expounded, not by amateurs ay 0 
trinaires, but by men trained and skilled ™ 

of popular publicity. 
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For Valour. i 


e 

The belief used to be professed that, with Lae 
creasing terror of death-dealing mechanis™ un 
the courage that recks not of life and limb W® Y, 
and that men would be driven to universal iv i 
sheer horror of the sacrifices which modern oro 
entail. This war has impelled us to revise ” a¢ 
our preconceived notions, and the above yf 
them. In the face of artillery and explosiv® att, 


é 
which supreme acts of self-devotion are not perecost 
in the most modest and unassuming manne* tp 
of these acts are brought to the notice of the must 
ties, and are properly recognized, but there ma 
thousands which go unobserved and unr 43 ‘eo 
To win the V.C. nowadays is to be very lucky ive {0 
as to be supremely brave. Last week th!§ 135° 
distinction—a bronze cross awarded since Ph 
less than six hundred men in the whole Eri? 

was conferred on ten officers and non-co”) 
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live Unhappily, three of these heroes did not 
to wear it. 


From the Ranks. 


is 3 Select one of these brave men for special mention 

.'Vidious, but we choose the case of Lieutenant 
aad znd Battalion the King’s Royal Rifle Corps, 
Charace his career so aptly illustrates the democratic 


Mens er of our Army, and illustrates the advance- 


Ss, 


p? Lieut Which is open to grit, ability, and devotion. 
Md tary *nant Dimmer is a product of the public elemen- 
yo" As a small boy he was an enthusiastic 


Mem Pool. 

tient of the Boys’ Brigade in Wimbledon, and sol- 
ty, .& bad an irresistible attraction for him. After 
ten, Y€ars as an office boy, he proffered himself as a 


yi againtt for the regular Army, but his inches were 
' fir, “t him, and he fell back on the Militia. In his 
ist tan.) “ar he was made a sergeant, and was then 
we Reon red to the regular Army. In 1903, for fine 
pe ie, ance work in South Africa, he was pro- 
ge! bight Corporal, and his military sketching was 
pt? lan i praised by General Lyttelton and General 
xis” big amilton. In 1905 he received another step for 
se {oy “tVices in scouting and signalling, and in the 


ng year was sent to Belgium and Germany to 

Y foreign army methods. Subsequently he was 

Ign Yd abroad as an intelligence officer, and in 
* On the strong recommendation of Lord Methuen, 
Promoted second lieutenant. Last month he 
bioy, Mentioned in dispatches, and now receives the 
: personal tribute of valour known to the world. 
im. but sufficient is his War Office record of hero- 
the 5 ‘This officer served his machine gun during 


es. 


aS 


vi Me hag ack on November 12, at Klein Zillebeke until 
oh %q ,o been shot five times—three times by shrapnel 
oo" hig twice by bullets—and continued at his post until 
; 4 «Of — was destroyed.’”’ Lieutenant Dimmer is, 
t th, "Tse, only one of thousands who have risen from 


eS, 


Tanks to distinction in the British Army. To 
“tite €, as the Germans do, that only men who can 
Mitte. °% before their names possess the military 

= Tequired of the officer class, is the acme of 
Comat absurdity Napoleon is reverenced in 
Wa, “2 military circles as the superman of modern 
Ytte Ut his example in the -selection of officers is 
ss ignored in the interests of an arrogant, ex- 
tg it class. It is this class which has made war, 
a "Ning this class which now hears its death-knell 


“Shae and the “ Emden.” 
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Ver — Tman newspapers have waxed dithyrambic 
Nt © loss of the Emden, and he who runs can read 


fy the fate of this raider has touched the enemy to 
v Mh, Wick. The Lokalanzeiger of Berlin heads its 
reg be for Notice thus: ‘‘ Thou Emden that shall never 
i ved Rte: Thou dreaded Emden ; Thou greatly 
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WAR. 33 
ous other papers have drawn the moral that British 
absolute supremacy on the seas has gone, and that a 
power which needs the warships of five nations to 
hunt down a cruiser of 3,600 tons must regard its 
sovereignty of the waves as an illusion. The Vossiche 
Zeitung asserts that England has already felt Ger- 
many’s power through her outposts ; German cannon 
have thundered on proud England’s coasts, and have 
proved to the inhabitants of the island Empire that 
her Fleet is no longer sole mistress of the seas; a 
British squadron has been wiped off the sea by a Ger- 
man squadron, which came out of the action unharmed, 
and to this are added the deeds of the Emden and of the 
Ug. Then the same paper goes on to tell us that 
despondency and despair are the order of the day 
in London, but how different in Germany! There 
factories are fully employed, everybody is convinced 
that the crisis will be brilliantly overcome, and 
everybody is content to wait patiently, and even to 
suffer, with the prospect of occupying after the war the 
position in the world now held with such weak hands 
by England. We do not begrudge these German 
newspaper men their crumbs of comfort and their 
scraps of cheer. They need all the cheering they can 
get. Nor will we overwhelm this brief tale of little 
successes with the long record of German disasters. 
The inevitable awakening of this poor deluded people 
will be terrible. 


The Projected Raid. 


The German is obsessed by a time-table, and, 
undeterred by previous failures, still announces the 
dates on which his achievements will culminate. 
We are now told that the Kaiser will be in Calais on 
December 15, and, presumably, he hopes to eat his 
dinner in Buckingham Palace on Christmas Day. 
Rumours of fleets of transports and flat-bottomed 
motor-boats massed in German ports for an invasion 
of Great Britain have been persistent, and the recent 
activity in moving our troops to various points on the 
east coast indicates that the military authorities 
believe there is something in the threat. We have 
already expressed our opinion that no commander 
with a grain of sanity would attempt such an ex- 
tremely hazardous adventure. But, in this case, we 
have to do with a man driven to desperation, and 
resolved to hazard everything to avert the ruin of 
himself and his house. The Kaiser is fighting for his 
life now, and his attitude is that of the old sonneteer : 


“IT wot not what, and yet I much des‘re, 
And trembl:nz too, am desperately stout.’ 


When the new Armada does put forth, there will 
be great joy amongst the men of Jellicoe’s fleet, 
and they will cry with Cromwell, “ The Lord hath 
delivered them into our hands.’’ There need be no 
alarm ; we need not abate one jot of our confidence ; 


mden ; Thou Immortal Emden ;’” and numer- the new Armada will assuredly meet the fate of the old, 
a™ 


R PhS from Central News anfear on pages 3,6 2), 7 (2), 18, 19, 26, 28, and 34; jrom Vhotopress on fages 6, 14, and 26, 
Stony “ord Press on page 7; from Daily Avirror on pages 8, 15, 22(2), and 31; from Topical Press on pages 10 ana 11; from 
jrom Cribs on page 20; from Underwood and Underwood on page 30. 


“"@ General on pages I4, 15, 27 (2), 70, and 31; 
~. and from Newstape' /liustrations Limited on pase 36. 
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we see an Austrian prisoner in a 
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Parts I., IL., TfL, & IV. Now Ready. 
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SHILDREN'S STORY 
OF THE WAR. 


Told for Young Readers by 
SIR EDWARD PARROTT, M.A., LL.D., 


Autior of “ Britain Overseas,” “ Pageant of English Literature,” ete. 


In Weekly Parts. One Penny. 


Serbian camp relating his experiences tO His teypee 


UNIQUE AND FASCINATING. 


Bp sacuers and parents will welcome the appearance of this simple and brightly-written history 
of the great European contest now being waged. 
a. Amongst children, as amongst adults, there is only one topic which impels national 
; Ntion—the War—and it is of paramount importance to seize upon this absorbing interest and make 
Subserve patriotic and educational ends. 
The Children’s Story of the War tells how the war arose, explains clearly why Britain 
Me to take part in the contest, and gives a continuous narrative of all the great events in the 
"Uggle, dwelling mainly on those incidents of heroism and self-sacrifice which specially appeal to 


‘ ldren, At the same time, and without detracting from the vivid interest of the story, it supplies 
in that historical and geographical information necessary to a proper understanding of the issues 
Vv a : ae 2 . 
Ve lved. The author has had great experience in writing for children, and his school books are 
Ty 


x Widely and favourably known. Readers of the famous Highroads Series will know what to 
Péct from this new publication 
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Senegalese Troops 
in Belgium. 


